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young women as sisters or lovers— Which, we can tell by the placid 
hopeful trust of the one, or by the deep, earnest, prolonged gaze of the 
Other. • Look into the hearts of these people for inspiration. Look at 
the excitement when a sail is descried, and how all the platforms of 
the neighborhood are filled with eager gazers. See the rush to the 
flock as the ship approaches and casts anchor, and how the women 
almost jump into the row-boat that brings its crew ashore. Imagine 
happy returns and sad meetings ; fancy the queer dirty costumes of 
'the men, at which the women are disgusted, and the countless cariosi- 
ties of the great Polynesian sea, at which the children are delighted. 

' Place behind and around these figures for accessories and background, 
battered Bbips, whale-boats, and torn rigging, old oil-casks, Bpars, 
titribe'r-knees, and trying-kettles, harpoons, coils of rope, anchors, and 
other paraphernalia' of whaling, and see, Messrs. artists, if pictures 
cannot be made setting forth the drama of life and the graces of your 
art with as much effect as that which you admire in the old but faded 
forma of past humanity. Bear Crayon, the emotions of men and 
women of to-day are as interesting as ever; more subjects for pictures 
exist than artists to paint them ! 

Other houses there are in Nantucket besides these that suggested 
my sentimental reflection, but they belong to the present time : neat, 
clean, and orderly, "blazing away" in white paint, and all the ma- 
jesty of Gteek design and ornaments-such houses as are seen nowhere 
but in Yankee land, breathing an atmosphere of comfort, abundance, 
and hospitality, and exhibiting on the part of owners and occupants a 
ieti¥e to have everything about tbem in the best possible taste. 
' But let us leave the " haunts of men," and Wander away to the 
beach 'by the water side. As I move along to it, I pass oil-casks and 

- whale-boats, a wind-mill, as shattered and grey as the bouses, and a 
ruined rope-walk, which now answers for a store-shed. The building, 
with its " former occupation gone," reminds me that many of the 
accessories of whaling, as Well as the trade it excites, are passing 
away from this island. This reflection and others in its train I had 
time ( enough to dwell upon as I walked along over the field of short 
grass bordering 'the strip of sand between it and the beach, scaring 
up millions of grasshoppers every step I took. Passing this, I came 
to the Bandy road over which the tide had but'lately flowed, and here 
as- in the grass, Were myriads of salt-water insects running about ; 
•sand-fleas and soldier-crabs, tbe latter shooting along for their home 
in the sand, carrying a huge vindictive-looking claw above their heads 
ready to snatch the first portable object that came in its way. The 
view from my sandy strand was scarcely a picturesque view — nothing 
but water and a distant strip of earth, and then the eye came to the 
horizon, resting finally upon the magnificent sky above it. This, in- 
deed — -the sky— was the principal " view." I have no technical terms 

for the various cloud forms ; I know hot if they were cumuli or cirri 

but I do know they were delicate and beautiful, and they flocked to- 
gether as if on purpose to veil tbe sun, and temper tbe warmth of its 
rays as they fell upon this treeless island. The sun's rays, however, 
struggled through occasionally, and made the water to glisten like a. 
sheet of sparkling silver. There was a slight sea haze in the atmos- 
phere, the effect of which was to weaken the intensity of color, ming- 
ling the blue and white of the clouds and the flashing brilliancy of the 
sea together, permitting the eye to range unshaded, and feet no pain 
from gazing. 

But what a change of scene to turn from this ocean landscape, and 
passing behind the town, to contemplate the barren waste ! We rode 
over it in a one-horse cart, and on a road marked ahead by three sandy 
lines, as they lengthened out interminably in the distance. " From the 
centre all round to the sea," a monotonous heath, as brown aa a two 
months' drought could make it, with no tree to gladden the eye, and 
not a fence, or scarcely a house in sight to mark tbe place as the 
habitation of man. One could scarcely believe that trees or anything 
else bad ever grown upon the island. But it is a fact that timber was 
once abundant, and efforts are now being made to restore it. Immense 
numbers of pine trees have been lately set out, and they are in a 



flourishing condition. A fire, however, has consumed a large number 
of them, and in order to preserve the balance, small tracts are inclosed 
by ploughing a furrow at given intervals, which prevents the' fire from 
spreading. A yoke of oxen and two or three men thus engaged, were 
tbe only figures for our otherwise .lifeless landscape. Agriculture is 
now one of the* subjects that engages the attention of the people of 
Nantucket. I believe their productions are quite remarkable. If the 
island proves to be untillable, and if whales become extinct, then this 
island must become depopulated, or only exist for whoever is disposed 
to fish, and live upon the trade in fish that swarm upon its shores. 
But my interest in Nantucket scarcely attaches itself to its whaling 
characteristics. I enjoy more the novelty of its human associations 
and landscape features; and I enjoyed too the very heath I have been 
depreciating, when it appeared to me under a different tight. I saw it 
towards sunset canopied with angry clouds; rain fell occasionally, and 
as tbe clouds passed along, the sun's rays would penetrate through the 
misty veil, and dart over the thin and slightly wetted blades of grass, 
until the whole plain became illuminated with bright emerald green. 
The change of color, from dull brown to sparkling green, seemed 
almost magical, and the charm of the sunlight, the few moments it 
lasted, as it fell upon the plain and the clouds, merging the whole 
scene in a warm evening glow, left a pleasant impression, of— Nan- 
tucket. Yours, 

P. 
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Blackwood's Magazine for Jaly contains the followiug clever 
burlesque of Mr. Buskin's annual " Notes " on the public exhi- 
bitions in London: 

MR. .BDSEt's OPINIONS ON ART. 

"I am a blessed Gtendoveer, 
Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear." 

Mtfecttd Addresser/, 

It is quite clear that the' Glendoveer of the above couplet was com- 
missioned to deliver to the world a divine message about art. I argue- 
thus on account of tbe air of absolute and. uncompromising authority 
with which he announces the conditions of his teaching, Art being a> 
subject on which two opinions ought not to be permitted. To the 
culpable neglect'with which this high commissioner from the court of 
nature was probably treated by the vain and self-sufficient artists of 
tbe time, is chiefly to be attributed the lamentable state of art in 
general, and painting in particular, up to eight or ten years ago, when 
I took up the subject. Since then, I am happy to observe that all 
artists gifted with any degree of talent, and all the public possessing 
tbe slightest measure of judgment or reflection, have followed the 
paths I have so clearly indicated. Of course, as very few artists 
possess any talent whatever, and the great body of the public is, and 
must long continue to be, utterly deficient 'in the qualities I have 
mentioned, both the authors of fine works, and those who patronize. 
and admire them, must expeet to remain in a minority conspicu- 
ously small. But let them be comforted ; for as in the stillness and 
splendor of a summer's evening, when the golden torrents rushing 
from their fountains in the west, bathe the sky up to the zenith, where 
commences that pale green which heralds the approach of twilight, the 
chirpings of a few grasshoppers resound Bhrilly amid the glittering 
grass, while whole armies of sensual caterpillars, mutely feeding on 
leaf and flower, crawl unheeded; so, by perpetual self-assertion, and 
utter contempt of all antagonistic sentiment, may the prophet*! of art 
and their disciples secure to themselves, even among the undiscerning, 
a share of attention immeasurably greater than their mere numbers or 
consideration would entitle them to claim. 

Without affecting any diffidence, which in me would be transparent 
pretence, or any misgivings as to any opinion I have ever delivered, 
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yet I find it necessary to be cautious in wielding, as 1 annually do, the- 
trenchant weapon of irresponsible criticism, lest, in its whirlwind 
evolutions, it might haply lop a limb from some homble bat trusty 
follower. It grieved me much to find that a single word of censure 
uttered by me some years ago, and which, though perfectly just, was 
too keen and searching for the sensitive nature of the artist whose 
- work I was criticising, had the effect of causing him to abandon paint- 
ing as a profession, and to revert to his original calling of an oil-and- 
color man, in which I hear he is realizing a moderate competence. 
Excellent, therefore, as it is to have a giant's strength, it will be 
easily understood how 1 cautious I must be in the exercise of the peril* 
ous gift; and when I refrain from noticing a picture in which I find 
nothing to praise, it is either because I am unwilling utterly to crash 
and destroy a painstaking though erring artist, or else because, the 
painter being a personal friend, I prefer gently correcting him in the 
privacy of social converse, to publicly gibbeting him. By these 
remarks X wish to guard against the imputation of hesitating in, or 
shrinking from, the formation of decided opinion on the merits of any 
picture that ever was painted, which I am always ready to accomplish 
at the shortest notice, my conclusions being generally directly opposite 
to those which would be arrived at by most other persons, or, in other 
worda, by those less confident than myaelf in their own infallibility. 

The first thing that strikes me in the work of the present year is, 
that though all other seasons and times of the day are reproduced in 
landscape (except the pitch-dark of a winter's night, which it would 
be difficult for any one, in the present state of art, to place satisfac- 
torily on canvas), yet that particular state of the atmosphere which 
exists in the month of August, from about five minutes before two to 
about twenty minutes after, when the sun's sultry and lavish splendor 
is tinged with some foreboding of his- decline, and when nature is, as 
it were, taking her siesta, is nowhere sought to be conveyed. I 
thought, on first looking at a small picture in the east room of the 
Academy, that this hiatus had been filled up; but, on further study, I 
perceived, that the picture in question had been painted rather earlier 
(about five-and-twenty minutes before two is the time I should assign 
to it), and is therefore deficient in many of the chief characteristics of 
the remarkable period I allude to. How comes it, too, that amid all 
the rendering of grass and flowers, there ia not a single dandelion — a 
flower which has often given to me, no less than to Wordsworth, 
*' thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;" nor a group of toad- 
stools, which can give interest to a foreground else bald and barren; 
nor, among the minute studies of insects, a daddy-longlegs, swaying 
delightfully across the path, and dancing to inaudible music, as the 
mid-day zephyr waves the slender fabrics of his gossamer home. I am 
surprised, too, to find (so far as my survey has enabled me to note) 
that there are nowhere any frogs, though every artist who painted out 
of doors in the first warm days of spring, must have heard their choral. 
music from the neighboring ditches. The old heralds, speaking of the 
manner of the frog's holding his bead, talk of the pride and dignity, or 
as they phrase it. " the lording " of frogs, and gave them a place in 
heraldry; and their ideas are generally valuable to artists, and worth 
studying both for their literal exactness and their allegorical signifi- 
cance. Let us have some frog* next year. 

No. 18. — " A man Washing his Hands " — (J. Prig). A step in the 
right direction. The painting of the nail-brush, showing where fric- 
tion has worn away and channelled the bristles in the middle, is espe- 
cially good. But how comes it that the nail-brush, having been 
evidently made use of, the water in the basin is still pellucid, with no 
soap apparent, either superficially or in solution ? This oversight I 
Bhould not have expected in so clever an artist. Even granting clear- 
ness to the water, the pattern of the bottom of the basin visible 
through it is of a different character from the exterior of the vessel, 
which is not the case in any specimen of that particular delf which has 
come under my notice. 

No 24. — This is directly imitative, both of Titian and George 



Cruikshank, with Smith's handling, and a good deal of Brown's 
manner. 

No. 29. — As I told this artist last year, he is deficient in fullness of 
form and looseness of texture. He should, therefore, for some years, 
paint nothing but mops of various colors (without the handles), wttich 
would give him woolliness and rotundity. On the other band; the 
painter of No. 32 has too much of these qualities, with too. little firm- 
ness in his darkB, and I should recommend him, as a counteracting 
influence, to study only blockB- of coal — not the common coal (which is 
too dull), but the kennel or candle coal— a perseverance in which prac- 
tice he will find attended by the happiest results. 

" The Nativity. "—This is nearly perfect. The infant, which at first 
appears to be wearing a broad-brimmed straw hat, is distinguished by 
a peculiar halo, in which there is no trace of servile imitation of 
those absurd pretenders known as the old masters. Thoughtless arid 
superficial observers have objected to the angel holding. the lantern, as 
an office inconsistent with the dignity of the angelic nature; saying, 
too, that the act has some officionsness, since the lantern might have 
been placed on the ground or hung on a nail. For roy own part, I 
consider the idea eminently happy, and if one of the other angels had 
been represented as snuffing the caudle with her fingers, my admira- 
tion would have been complete. 

No. 40. — The sky is weak and heavy, the distance too hazy,' the 
middle distance absurd, and the foreground like a cartload of bricks 
ready for use. However, on the whole, I consider this the leading 
picture of the year. 

No. 501. — I was nearly overlooking this picture, which, /at first 
sight, seemed unworthy of notice, when a second glance showed me' 
what I conceived to he the print of a man'B shoe in the dust of the 
high road in the corner of the foreground. This -little incident gives 
poetry to the whole composition, and is quite equal to tne memorable 
invention of Defoe, when he makes Robinson Crusoe discover thd 
print of a foot in the sand. The Bboe, a hob-nailed one, evidently be- 
longs to the owner of the little white-walled cottage in the middle dis- 
tance, the. smoke from whose chimney curls bluely upward against a" 
sky which has in itself nothing remarkable, but which the late' 
J. M. W. Turner would have filled with magnificent cloud-forms of 
grandest outline and miraculous color. One feels at once that the.' 
wearer of that shoe was one of our conscripts, fighting our 'battles' 
against the barren swamp and the dull Clod, and that, toilwo'rn and 
careworn, he pasBed, in bis victorious march, up that dusty road to' 
the domestic haven, where rest, if not glory, awaited him. ' '■" 

" There were his young barbarians ail at play ; 
There was their Saxon mother— be their sire. 
Sweating to make a rich man's holiday.** ■ 

It reconciles me in great measure to the inequalities of the gifts of for- 
tune, and to the necessity that almost seems to exist for a class which 
takes on itself the manual labor of the world, when I consider that we 
derive from thence the elements of purest pathos in art. 

No. 520. "Venus and Adonis" (D. Corum, R.A.}— The great, 
charm for me in this picture is the total absence of all sensual imagi- 
nation in its treatment. The goddess, purified from all taint of earth- 
born passion, with the immortal light of divine friendship beaming in, 
her lustrous eyes, invites the reluctant youth 'to seat himself beside 

, her on the glowing couch of amaranths and asphodels (with some gen- 
tianella and one or two ragged robbins skillfully introduced), which 
have sprung responsively to the pressure of her roseate-feet; while, in 
the distance, the fatal boar is seen whetting against the trunk of a 
blackthorn in' full blossom the remorseless tusks which are shortly .to, 
be imbrued in the stream of the boy's young life. A similar purity of 

-thought distinguishes the "Susannah and the Elders," by the same 
artist, and quite marks a new epoch in art The Elders, grave men 
of most reverend appearance, approach the beautiful woman in her 
bath, evidently for the purpose of studying the flowing outline of her 
form, and the delicate articulation of her joints (the ankles are espe- 
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ciatly well drawn). Lovers of exalted art, they come, with words of 
courteous greeting on their lips, to study in leisure and privacy the 
combinations of Hues and gradations of flesh-color with which Nature 
in her most perfect efforts, delights to exercise the reasoning powers of 
man; while the matron, "clothed on in chastity, 1 ' calmly awaits 
their coming. The " Satyrs and Nymphs Dancing," by the same 
hand, in equally removed from the gross impurity which the subject 
would have derived from the licentious Poussin, and the hideous im- 
morality of a modem quadrille. " Fotiphar's Wife " is another illus- 
trious instance of the power of Mr. D. Corum to give new life to old 
subjects. The wife of the great Egyptian noble holds in her hand a 
roll of papyrus, covered with specimens of early Egyptian art, to 
which she seeks to direct Joseph's attention (by the by, the style of 
these drawings, especially the man in profile with two eyes, belongs to 
the time of the latter Pharaohs, and not to the pre-Mosaic period) ; 
but without success, for the youth, in whose countenance the struggle 
between curiosity and baahfulness is exhibited in a very remarkable 
manner, turns resolutely away from his kind instructress. Altogether 
the treatment of the whole of these works reminds me strongly of the 
manner of Fra Furltano. 

No. 603. — I formerly had. some slight hopes of this artist,- and con- 
sequently bestowed on him a word or two of advice. But as he seems 
systematically to defy every principle I have ever laid down, and ob- 
stinately to ignore every opinion I have ever enunciated, his whole 
method has of course become hopelessly and irredeemably vile, and 
his works are in painting what ribaldry is in literature. 

No. 650. — This artist had better go, without delay, to Venice. He 
.will find in one of the vaults of one of the churches there (I forget 
which), a picture without a name, but which I know to be an indubi- 
table Paul Veronese. The whole composition is fine; but I would 
particularly note the third hair from the top in the right whisker of the 
cat in the corner, the painting of which is very precious. This he 
should study in a reverential spirit, and I will answer for the result. 

" The Bead Stonebreaker." — On nothing have I ever insisted more 
strongly than on the absolute necessity of painting altogether in the 
open air, with all the accessories of the scene that are to be transferred 
to the canvas actually present: and here 1 am happy to see an illus- 
tration of the good effect of following my advice. I have no doubt 
that this picture was painted strictly under these conditions. Ribald 
critics may perhaps object that, as atmospheres of that extreme pur- 
pleness (as if mulberry-juice were substituted for the ordinary vehicle) 
are very rare, and that as the mere work of the picture must have 
occupied several weeks, these infrequent opportunities must have 
extended over a great length of time, during which the deceased stone- 
breaker would have become a skeleton, while the weasel could scarcely 
be expected to remain so long looking at the body. Nevertheless, I 
adhere entirely to my opinion ; and I am thus reminded of one par- 
ticular count of the heavy indictment I formerly brought against that 
perverter of nature and impostor in art, Claude Lorraine. I pointed 
out that, in a picture of his in the National Gallery, the shadows of 
two different objects are falling in opposite directions ; and this I 
noted as a blemish, or rather one amid a mass of blemishes. I now 
perceive that this was owing to the fact that, for once, Claude was 
honestly studying from nature out of doors ; and being absorbed in 
his miserable work (for the absorption of the artist in his efforts by no 
means depends on their value), he did not perceive that the sun, which 
was on the left hand when he began to paint in the morning, had 
gone round to his right before he left off, and consequently threw the 
'shadows in the opposite direction. This is the only occasion on which 
I have ever found it necessary to alter an opinion I had once ex- 
pressed, and I freely admit that what I formerly censured, I now con- 
sider the sole merit to be found in this painter's numerous works, and 
he is entitled to so mnch posthumous fame as my approval in this 
solitary instance can confer. 

No. 902. — A fine example of what may be called the botanico- 
geologico-astronomico style of art. Here the primeval masses of the 



old red sandstone, the granitic boulders, which, ere they become 
fixed forever, hissed in fierce fusion round the sweltering materials of 
the chaotic globe, the grey slate, the gneiss, the feldspar, and the 
gypsum, lend their multiform variety of outline to the harmonious 
forms of the foreground ; while, in the coal-strata of the extreme dis- 
tance, methinks I can descry the faint impress of ferns and other vege- 
table deposits. Note the fossil tooth of the mastodon in the centre as 
particularly precious, finely relieved as it is against the leathery tex- 
ture of the wing of the pterodactile. These superb combinations of 
the dsedal forms of the earth are clothed in lavish magnificence with 
all known and possible specimens of herbaceous life, from the stupen- 
dous Wellingtonia to the small celandine of our native fields; while 
over all are set the sentinel stars, Orion and the Pleiades, which shed 
over dawn of creation the same sweet influences that still gild its 
decline. The naturalist may study this picture with profit, only 
second to that derivable from a knowledge of the works of the late 
J. M. W. Turner, as expounded by myself. Stilt there are some 
natural features not to be found in European landscape, of which I 
lament the absence. I should therefore recommend the artist to spend 
the summer on the top of the Peter Bott Mountain, while he may get 
a suitable foreground in the rich autumnal splendors of the trackless 
South American forests ; and may, on his return, paint in the less im- 
portant details from the Botanical Gardens in the Regerft's Park. I 
wish him a pleasant trip, a stout heart, walking-stick, and a pair of 
shoes. 

"Red-deer," by Landseer.— I have already told Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur, that as she has not yet satisfactorily proved to me that Bhe 
can paint a man's face, it is a delusion to suppose that she paints 
horses ; they are merely trotting bodies of horses ; bo I tell Landseer, 
that as he has never (that I am aware of) painted a porcupine, it is a 
popular fallacy to suppose that he can paint red-deer. He merely 
paints their horns, hoofs, and hides. 

I have now given to the public all that it is necessary for them to 
know, and more than they can appreciate, of my decisions on the Art 
of this year. The above pictures are all that I have had leisure to 
look at. Still, the mere fact of my not having seen them, would not 
prevent me from criticising all the rest, if it were expedient or neces- 
sary. On the whole, I consider the works of this year decidedly in 
advance of those of the last, as that was of its predecessor, which I 
attribute to my annual critiques; and I doubt not that, after diligent 
study of this little brochure, considerable progress will be manifested 
next Bummer. 



■BOOK NOTICES. 

CEuyre de Path. Delaeoohe. — Messrs. Goupil & Oo. have 
lately published a work containing photographs of the principal 
.pictures painted by Paul Delaroche, with a text both descrip- 
tive and historical. Most of the photographs are taken from 
the original pictures, only a few being copied from engravings 
where access could not be had to originals. The series em- 
braces historical, portrait, and religions subjects, presenting 
every form of the artist's feeling. Wo lover of art or student 
of the fitful changes of human experience, can turn over these 
pages without realizing the beauty and value of art, and with- 
out holding in higher estimation the genius of the great and 
good painter. France may well be proud of Delaroche, and of 
Scheffer, too, the brightest stars that have shone in the world's 
firmament of art for many years. 



Truth itself has not sufficient charms to captivate the vulgar, 
but must be veiled in mystery, or invested with adventitious 
ornaments or attractions, to strike the popular taste. An un- 
sophisticated mind loves truth for its simplicity. — Glulow. 

To Cobbbspohdbhts.— " B." and " Carmine " will appear In our next number, 

also several book notices. 



